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He did much sound and valuable work in entomo¬ 
logy, and at the age of twenty-four was elected 
into the Royal Society. He had already made the 
acquaintance of many well-known scientific men. 

And then in i860 came the “Origin.” Lubbock 
warmly grasped the principle of evolution. The 
same year he saw Boucher de Perthes at Abbe¬ 
ville ; he satisfied himself as to the human manu¬ 
facture of its stone implements, and that they 
were contemporary with the mammoth. In 1865 
he published “Prehistoric Times.” Darwin wrote, 
“Though you have necessarily only compiled the 
materials, your general result is most original.” 
He was then contesting Maidstone and was ad¬ 
vised to keep the book back, but thought it 
“ would be scarcely honourable ”; it is believed to 
have increased the majority against him. It is 
rather remarkable that Mr. Hutchinson thinks his 
writing wanting in “style.” Darwin in this re¬ 
spect, and he was no mean judge, thought the 
book “perfection.” A little later he showed that 
our bronze implements were not, as supposed, of 
Roman date, and he established against Ferguson 
the prehistoric age of Stonehenge and Avebury. 
He secured what was left of the latter from de¬ 
struction by the builder. 

The “Origin of Civilisation” followed in 1870. 
Frazer admits that it contributed to his own 
opinions as to the evolution of religion and society, 
and that Lubbock had anticipated him as to the 
relation between magic and religion, and the 
priority of the former. 

In his later life he occupied himself with geology 
and botany, but always from an evolutionary point 
of view. The former won him the Prestwich 
medal. He was a keen observer; when exploring 
with Huxley and Tyndall the lake-dwellings in the 
Lake of Geneva, he dived more than once after a 
supposed stone axe, and he produced consterna¬ 
tion amongst Swiss geologists by finding num- 
mulites in a rock mapped as Triassic. His botani¬ 
cal work has been thought to deal too much with 
the trite and obvious, and perhaps it was so to the 
instructed. But our scientific knowledge is too 
much a thing apart from ordinary life, and Lub¬ 
bock wanted to extend its field; no one could be 
more competent for the task. His “ British Wild 
Flowers considered in Relation to Insects ” would 
be a revelation to most people. The later “Notes 
on the Life History of British Flowering Plants ” 
show' that mere “collecting” leaves the problem 
of every species untouched. In his great work on 
“ Seedlings ” he availed himself of the help of 
others; it breaks new' ground which still awaits a 
generalisation. 

In literature he has been subject to the same 
criticism. The answer is the wide-world popu- 
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larity of his writings; the “ Pleasures of Life ” 
“was the first book ever published in the Soudan.” 
“ Best Books ” are on every bookstall. 

Lubbock wrns an optimist. He enjoyed life and 
laboured that his fellow-creatures might enjoy it 
more. To that end, as Lord Buxton tells us, he 
could suppress “ interest and desire ” if they con¬ 
flicted with his purpose. His life has been de¬ 
scribed by one who knew' him well as “one of the 
most useful that was ever lived.” It is a worthy 
epitaph. 


ARBORICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles. 
By W. J. Bean. 2 volumes. Vol. i. Pp. 
xvi + 688. Vol. ii. Pp. vi + 736. (London: 

John Murray, 1914.) Price 425. net, twm 

vols. 

HE appearance of this book, the work 

of the Assistant Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, will be w'elcomed by 

all who are interested in hardy trees and 

shrubs, for it is the best and most compre¬ 
hensive work upon the subject that has appeared 
since the advent of “Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of 
Trees and Shrubs,” more than seventy years ago. 
The need for such a work has long been evident, 
for Loudon’s book is hopelessly out of date,.not only 
by reason of the large number of plants which 
have been introduced in the intervening years, 
but also on account of the many changes which 
modem research have necessitated in nomen¬ 
clature.. Since Loudon wrote his famous book 
the rich regions of western North America, Chile, 
China, Japan, and other countries have been ran¬ 
sacked for horticultural treasures, and the scope 
of the present work places good descriptions of 
these and other woody plants in an easily avail¬ 
able form. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
being devoted to chapters on cultural require¬ 
ments and various special subjects, whilst the 
latter is given up to descriptive matter. The 
opening chapter gives an interesting epitome of 
the history of the introduction of hardy exotic 
trees and shrubs to the British Isles between the 
middle of the sixteenth century and the present 
date, due credit being given to the many nursery¬ 
men, collectors, and private individuals who 
encouraged and made such work possible. 
Following this are chapters upon propagation, 
hybridising and selection, nursery work, trans¬ 
planting, arrangement of shrubberies, staking and 
otlier means of support, pruning, care of old trees, 
evergreen trees and shrubs, climbing shrubs, 
pendulous trees, fastigiate or erect-branched 
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trees, dwarf trees and shrubs, trees and shrubs 
with handsome fruits, handsome-barked trees and 
shrubs, variegated and coloured trees and shrubs, 
fine-foiiaged trees and shrubs, autumnal colour 
in trees and shrubs, early- and late-flowering 
trees and shrubs, street planting, hedges, trees 
and shrubs for wet places, shrubs for dry positions 
and poor soils, shrubs for shady places, and trees 
and shrubs for the seaside. 

All the necessary general information upon 
each subject is given in a clear and concise 
manner, but special details of culture required by 
individual plants are given later in the descriptive 
part of the work. The early part of the book 
will appeal specially to the purely practical man, 
but the more important part, which commences 
at page 113 of vol. i., and is continued to the 
end of the second volume, will be found to be 
of value to everyone who is interested in hardy 
ligneous plants, whether from the point of view 
of the botanist, student, landowner, gardener, or 
forester. Descriptions are-given of all the species 
of trees and shrubs, so far identified, which are 
of any importance in the British Isles, with many 
of the most distinct botanical varieties, and in 
almost every case the descriptions have been 
prepared from living plants in the Kew collec¬ 
tions. The arrangement of genera and species 
is, as far as possible, alphabetical, this arrange¬ 
ment only being altered where two species are 
very closely allied, and the distinguishing features 
can be more clearly defined when the descrip¬ 
tions run concurrently. An ample index of some 
forty pages, however, atones for this little 
digression. 

One system of description obtains throughout 
the work. The name of each genus appears in 
large capitals with the order to which it belongs 
in small capitals. Then follows a general 
description of the genus with distribution and 
special cultural directions. The principal species 
are then described/ each description being headed 
by the scientific and common names, and, when 
necessary, the chief synonyms, together with an 
indication as to where a good botanical drawing 
of the plant can be found. The following descrip¬ 
tion gives an idea of the general style of the 
work :— 

L. tragophylla, Hemsley. Chinese Woodbine. 

(Bot. Mag., t. 8064.) 

i A deciduous climbing shrub, with smooth young 
shoots. Leaves oval, tapering about equally to both 
ends; 2 to . 4^ ins. long, | to 2 ins. wide; slightly 
glaucous above, glaucous and slightly downy beneath. 
The Uppermost pair of leaves are wholly united by 
their bases, forming a diamond shape; the next pair 
lower down are less united, but still clasp the stem; 
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still lower down come short-stalked leaves. Flowers 
bright yellow, produced in a terminal head of ten to 
twenty. Corolla-tube 2§ to 3! ins. long, slenderly 
cylindrical, smooth outside, downy within; across the 
two lips the corolla measures 1 in. or more in width. 
Berries red. 

Native of the province of Hupeh, China; discovered 
by Henry and introduced for Messrs. Veitch by Wil¬ 
son in. 1900. It flowered for the first time at Coombe 
Wood, in July, 1904. L. Caprifolium is closely 
related, but differs in its whorled flowers and in the 
smooth interior of the corolla-tube. L. tragophylla 
is the largest flowered and most showy of the true 
honeysuckle (Periclymenum) group. It likes a deep 
moist loam, and Mr. Wilson recommends for it a 
semi-shaded position. 

It will thus be seen that the descriptions are 
clear,, concise,and ample for all practical purposes. 
Botanical terms have been avoided whenever 
possible, but in such a work they could not be 
excluded, and for the benefit of readers who are 
unfamiliar with such terms an excellent glossary 
precedes the commencement of part ii. 

Mr. Bean’s intimate connection with the Kew 
collections for upwards of a quarter of a century, 
coupled with his keen powers of observation and 
critical knowledge of everything connected with 
hardy ligneous plants, offer a sufficient guarantee 
for the thorough trustworthiness of the book, and 
it should find a place in the library of every lover 
of trees and shrubs, whilst nurserymen and others 
would do good work, and indirectly pay a graceful 
compliment to the author, by adopting it as the 
national standard of nomenclature. 

The publisher has done his share in a manner 
worthy of the firm, and Mr. E. J. Wallis and 
Miss E. Goldring are to be complimented upon 
the photographs and drawings. Both author and 
publisher are to be congratulated upon the pro¬ 
duction of a book which is likely to be the standard 
work upon trees and shrubs for at least half a 
century. W. Dallimore. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICS. 
Neue Grundlagen dor Logik, Arithmetik und 
Mengenlehre. By Julius Konig. Pp. viii + 259. 
(Leipzig: Veit and Co., 1914.) Price 8 marks. 

HIS is an interesting and very readable book 
which, with a comparatively small amount 
of new notation, discusses the elements of the 
theory of sets. The most original section is that 
on “logical forms”; this is a theory of induction 
more or less corresponding to Whitehead and 
Russell’s theory of types, and axioms of reduci- 
bility. The most controversial chapter is that on 
Zermelo’s axiom, and the principle of. selection; 
here the author is very ingenious, but, we fear, not 
very convincing. Given a class (a, b, c, . . .) he 
treats the term “a or b or. c or . . .”, that is (nearly) 
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